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EDITORIAL 


Imago Dei 
James L. Sauer 


On the day that the British journalist Malcolm Muggeridge was 
being received for church membership, a number of Down’‘s syn- 
drome children were present in the congregation. At first he thought 
they might “ruin” the service; but afterward, he and his wife Kitty 
agreed that it was just the opposite. Their presence made the service 
even more significant. The mis-shapen, dull faced witnesses that stood 
by him were the perfect representatives of the divine purpose in 
history. 

In his book Confessions of a 20th Century Pilgrim, Muggeridge 
mused on the meaning of their deformity: “Thinking this over after- 
wards, | realize that genetic failings are heavenly messengers, with a 
special role in the world to make outward and visible the physical and 
mental distortions which we all have inwardly and invisibly. Without 
dwarfs, we should suppose that all humans were giants, and vice 
versa. In simpler societies than ours the imperfect specimens—the 
idiot, the blind, the lame, the dumb—are revered; we call them 
‘handicapped,’ and persuade ourselves that by murdering them all 
before or just after they are born, the norm, the model ad man with his 
everlasting smile exposing his perfect teeth, will become Everyman.” 

Perhaps some will find this a strange vision—this doctrine that in 
every little baby lies a broken image of the God of Creation. It would 
not have appeared so to the Apostle Paul as he looked to the 
incarnate work of “the Second Adam”—the image of the Invisible 
God. It would not to the Apostle John who bore witness to the 
incarnation “which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which our hands have touched.” It would not to the Prophet Simeon 
who held the circumcised babe in his hands: “For my eyes have seen 
thy Salvation.” He came not like a Greek god, an ideal; but like a 
suffering servant—a mere man. 

How little we understand the meaning of the mysterious doctrine 
that we are made in the “image of God.” That in some indescribable 
way each of us—and perhaps most especially those weak and broken 
specimens of humanity—reflect the humility and weakness of God 
become Manin the person of Jesus Christ. In our mockery of them, our 
lack of compassion for them, our abortion of them—s it not Christ we 
are attacking? In hating the image of God, are we not engaged in 
rebellious blasphemy against the Belng whom the image represents? 
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WHERE DOES CHRISTIANITY 
FARE BETTER? 


1. The USA: A Report from the St. Petersburg Times, January 5, 1991 


Professor challenges policy on beliefs 
By Greg Garrison 
Religious News Service 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — The University of Alabama does not want Phil 
Bishop to talk about his Christian beliefs in the classroom, so the head 
of his department wrote him a memo in 1987 ordering him to stop. 

He didn’t. Then he sued the university and won. “Ihave a personal 
religious belief that | should share my views about Jesus with others 
when the appropriate circumstances arrive,” said the 40-year-old 
member of First Baptist Church in Tuscaloosa. 

The university then appealed but, despite that decision, the 
university decided the assistant professor of exercise physiology was 
too good a teacher to lose. Alabama gave him tenure in April 1990, 
but the appeal is still pending in court. ... 

But Bishop is not suing for monetary damages and says the case is 
not a matter of a grudge, but a philosophical stand. College cam- 
Puses are generally anti-religious, he says, challenging professors who 
claim to be bias-free in their classroom or free of any philosophical 
framework that shapes the substance and style of their teaching. 

The school argues that by interjecting his beliefs in the classroom, 
Bishop violates the constitutional ban against the state establishment 
of religion. 

In February, U. S. District Judge J. Foy Guin ruled in favor of Bishop, 
calling the university's restrictions too “vague and overbroad” be- 
cause the school did not prohibit other faculty members from making 
non-religious statements on other personal beliefs. ... 

Bishop, who graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy and later 
took a doctorate in physical education at the University of Georgia, 
directs the Human Performance Laboratory at Alabama. 

Besides bringing a Christian perspective to his subject, including 
one critical of evolution, Bishop said he will occasionally comment on 
the efficiency of the divinely designed human body. He said he does 
not pray, distribute religious tracts or read a Bible during class. 

In April 1987, he held a 45-minute slide presentation on the 
“evidence of God in human physiology” after a regular class. It was 
clearly labeled optional and unrelated to students’ grades, he said. 
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2. The U.S.S.R.: From Breakthrough, Newsletter of the Slavic Gospel 
Association (Box 1122, Wheaton, IL 60189), January/February 1991 


SGA places Bibles and Christian Books in Soviet Libraries 


Bibles and Christian books by authors including C. S. Lewis, Francis 
Schaeffer, Josh McDowell and J. |. Packer are beginning to appear on 
the shelves of school libraries in the Soviet Union. In addition, the same 
books are being used by Christians there who are developing literature 
evangelism through mobile lending libraries. 

Signaling an unprecedented change in Soviet educational strat- 
egy, Yevgeni Kazantsev, deputy minister of education in the Russian 
republic, asked Slavic Gospel Association to provide Soviet school 
libraries with Bibles and Christian books. Kazantsev is responsible for the 
education of students ihroughout the U.S.S.R. 

Kazantsev’s request came during a recent meeting with Dick 
Scheuerman, vice president of Slavic Gospel Association’s educa- 
tional ministries division. In response, SGA is sending a collection of ten 
Christian books, including the Bible and classic books on apologetics 
and basic Christianity, to libraries In thousands of junior and senior high 
schools and universities in the U.S.S.R. 

Given the Soviet education’s former commitment to propagating 
atheism and undermining Christianity, Kazantsev’s request signals a 
radical turnaround that could affect an entire generation of people. 
This change is echoed by other Soviet leaders. “Our young people 
have lost all sense of purpose and direction,” says Dr. Mikhall 
Matskovsky, sociologist and director of the Young Family Research 
Department at the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. “The historic moral 
principles grounded in the Christian religion are not known to our 
young people or to their teachers. Sadly, despair is widespread and 
growing.” ... 

Many Soviets understand that their political, economic and social 
problems have emerged from a deeper crisis of the spirit. They now 
recognize that the fundamental needs of the Soviet people are moral 
and spiritual, and that decades of militant indoctrination in atheistic 
Marxism have created a society that is morally and ethically illiterate. 

By allowing the Bible and Christian books to be circulated through 
schoollibraries, Soviet educators are attempting to provide the people 
of their country with the spiritual truths that Soviet leaders have denied 
them for years. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY: 
A REJOINDER 
TO R. G. COLLINGWOOD 


Ellen Myers 


The following Bible passage sums up the meaning of history 
according to the biblical Christian perspective: 

God, who made the world and everything init, since He is Lord 

of heaven and earth ... gives to all life, breath, and all things. 

And He has made from one blood every nation of men to 

dwell on all the face of the earth, and has determined their 

preappointed times and the boundaries of their dwellings, so 
that they should seek the Lord, in the hope that they might 
grope for Him and find Him, though He is not far from each one 

of us; for in Him we live and move and have our being... 

... We ought not to think that the Divine Nature is like gold or 
silver or stone, something shaped by art and man’s devising. 
Truly, these times of ignorance God overlooked, but now 
commands all men everywhere to repent, because He has 
appointed a day on which He willjudge the world in righteous- 
ness by the Man whom He has ordained. He has given 
assurance of this to all by raising Him from the dead. 

(Acts 17:24-31) 
This passage shows the purpose and linear course of history from 
creation to final judgment. 

Historians reasoning apart from the biblical creation perspective 
must either substitute other alleged meanings for history or deny that 
history has any meaning at all. One such was the British philosopher 
and historian R. G. Collingwood (d. 1943). We will analyze his best- 
known, posthumously published work The Idea of History (hereafter 
referred to as |H)' from the biblical creation perspective. 

Collingwood, who taught philosophy at Oxford University and 
whose work ls still used at colleges today, was a thoroughgoing 
evolutionist of the idealist rather than materialist-positivist variety. 
According to T. M. Knox, his editor and friend, he believed and taught 
that 

we must not treat pleasure, utility, and moral goodness as 

mere specifications of goodness, existing side by side (like the 

biological species of pre-evolutionary biology) since a simul- 
taneous creation; we must discover their genetic 
interconnexion and exhibit them as stages In the process 
through which the conception of goodness has developed. 
(IH, Ix) 
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Being an evolutionist, Collmgwood could not help but be a 
historical relativist. He thought that there Is no point Is asking whether 
any historian is right or wrong since historians are compelled to write as 
they do by the circumstances of the periods in which they live. In his 
1928 pamphlet Faith and Reason Collingwoodstill ascribed truth value 
torational falth and presuppositions, which he held to be necessary to 
all human thought, In his 1940 Essay on Metaphysics, however, he 
relegated rational faith and presuppositions to historical conditioning 
as well, thereby making historical relativism his highest principle of 
philosophy. 

Collingwood saw the historian’s own present thought and “expe- 
rience” of historical facts as that which gives meaning to history and 
even remodels human nature. For him “the historical process is a 
process In which man creates for himself this or that kind of human 
nature by recreating in his own thought the past to which he is heir” (IH, 
p. 226). Thus for Collingwood man, not God, is man’s maker by means 
of “recreating” history in his own mind. The historian in particular 
assumes God-like power. 

The traditional historian trained to investigate what actually hap- 
pened in the past, and to report what he finds as accurately and 
faithfully as possible, may begin to have misgivings as he wonders how 
heisto “recreate the past for himself in his own thought.” Should he not 
include as many factual details as possible to make his “recreation” as 
true as possible, as much history proper as possible rather than fiction? 
Collingwood’s treatment of this problem would little reassure him, for 
Collingwood believed that *‘what really happened’ is only ‘what the 
evidence obliges us to believe’” (IH, pp. 154, 204). This reductionist 
definition allows each historian to decide for himself what evidence he 
will accept as compelling on the grounds of his own presuppositions; 
and these, Collingwood said after 1940, are due to historical condition- 
Ing. Collingwood himself, after all a product of evolutionist thought as 
formulated by Darwin and Bergson, “recreated” Christian historical 
thought with tacit rejection of Christ’s resurrection, as we shall see. 

A large part of The Idea of History consists of Collingwood’s 
critiques of Western historical thought from Herodotus to Croce. Ac- 
cording to Collingwood, Herodotus and Thucydides were the first who 
created “sclentific history” by relying upon evidence rather than being 
mere “writers-down of current stories” (IH, p.19). However, since the 
“scientific history” of Herodotus and Thucydides could only use the 
memories of living eyewitnesses, it was limited to the recent past. 

In the Hellenistic period following the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, the scope of history writing expanded geographically and with 
regard to the availability and use of sources. According to 
Collingwood, Roman historiography became a way of preserving 
continuity of society, “a history in which the hero of the story is the 
continuing and corporate spirit of a people and in which the plot of the 
story Is the unification of the world under that people’s leadership” (IH, 
p.34), In the biblical Christian perspective, on the other hand, Israel's 
tise and fall typifies the rise and fall of all other nations and civilizations 
both before and after Israel. As the incomparable Christian thinker 
Johann Georg Hamann (1730-1788) put it, 
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the entire history of the Jewish people seems, according to 

the parable of their ceremonial law, to be a living, spirit- and 

heart-awakening elementary text of all historical literature ... 

a permanent, progressive leading toward the year of the 

Jubilee and the governmental plan of the divine regime for 

the whole creation from its beginning up fill its exit, and the 

prophetic puzzle of a theocracy is mirrored in the pieces of this 

smashed vessel ... For yesterday the dew from the Lord was 
only on Gideon's fleece, and all the ground was dry; today 

the dewis on all the ground, and only the fleece is dry (Judges 

6:36-40).? 

Here Hamann sees the famous story of Gideon’s fleece as a parable 
or type of Jewish history related to world history. Large Western nations 
often understood themselves as fulfilling special divine missions in 
history or meant to influence the whole world. Examples are England 
under Queen Victoria, or the United States at the zenith of “manifest 
destiny” thought in the mid-nineteenth century, and again after World 
Wars! andIlwhen America saw itself as the champion of “democracy” 
in the world. In Russia there was the perennial idea of Moscow as the 
“Third Rome” or last remaining bastion of true Christianity in the world 
after Western Christendom’‘s alleged apostasy and the fall of 
Constantinople to the Turks. Nazism, attempting to implement Darwin- 
ism by enforcing “racial purity” through genocide, considered itself 
the arm of world destiny; as a popular Nazi song put it, “We shall march 
on/Even if everything is smashed/For today we own Germany/Tomor- 
row the whole world.” Regardless of “perestroika” and “glasnost” 
Communism continues to see itself destined to conquer the world. 
Global unification and one-world rule through the United Nations as 
the ultimate fulfillment of history guided by “forces” or “spirits” is the 
goal of today’s New Age movement. Though Collingwood did not live 
to see this latest development, his own idealist evolutionism with its 
emphasis upon “mind” or “spirit” as the inherent determining force of 
history anticipated this movement and may even be understood as 
one Of its earlier manifestations. 

Greco-Roman historiography partook of what Collingwood 
sharply castigated as its “substantialism.” By this term he meant the 
Platonic concept of unchanging “substances” or “ideas” beneath the 
visible and changing phenomena, such as the idea of an unchanging 
human nature. From the biblical creation perspective this concept is 
not altogether false, for man was created fixedly and uniquely by 
God's direct action in God’s own image and likeness (Genesis 1:26- 
28), and man, though now fallen and only brokenly and distortedly 
reflecting God’s image and likeness, is still man and not in the process 
of becoming something other than man. God also created all other 
living creatures to reproduce after their (fixed) kinds. Collingwood 
denied the existence of any “substances” on the ground that they are 
not historical and lead to historical skepticism and “defeatism about 
historical accuracy and an unconscientiousness In the historical mind 
as such” (IH, p.45). However, his own view of history may also lead to 
this result. This is already evident in his own next chapter dealing with 
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the Influence of Christianity upon the idea and writing of history. Here 
is how he summed up the essential Christian teaching about history: 

According to Christian doctrine, it is inevitable that man 

should act in the dark. That inability ... is ... regarded as... a 

permanent element in human nature, arising out of ... original 

sin ... the wisdom displayed in (man’s) action is not his, it is the 

wisdom of God, by whose grace man’s desires are directed 

to worthy ends. Thus the plans which are realized by human 

action ... come about ... because men, doing from time to 

time what at the moment they wanted to do, have executed 

the purposes of God. ... 

The metaphysical doctrine of substance in Greco-Roman 
philosophy was challenged by the Christian doctrine of cre- 
ation. According to this doctrine nothing is eternal except 
God, and all else has been created by God... 

... the historical process Is the working out not of man’s 
purposes but of God’s. ... In one sense man is the agent 
throughout history, for everything that happens in history 
happens by his will; in another sense God is the sole agent, for 
It is only by the working of God’s providence that the opera- 
tion of man’s will at any given moment leads to this result, and 
not to a different one. ... 

This was a profound revolution in historical thinking; it means 
that the process of historical change ... (entailed) a real 
creation and a real destruction. It is the application to history 
of the Christian conception of God as no mere workman 
fashioning the world out of a pre-existing matter but as a 
creator, calling it into existence out of nothing. (IH, pp. 46, 47, 

48, 49) 

This description is correct and praiseworthy in its recognition of the 
Christian-biblical view of God’s absolute sovereignty and providence 
in history, and of the crucialimportance of biblical creation ex nihilo for 
Christian historiography. Nevertheless It is fatally flawed. 

First, from the biblical Christian perspective we must take sharp 
exception to Collingwood’s deficient view of man’s sinfulness as 
“acting in the dark.” Conscious rebellion and disobedience of man 
against God are the essence of sin, not mere lack of wisdom or 
knowledge. Second, Collingwood omits altogether from his summary 
of basic Christian historical thought God’s entrance Into human history 
in Christ incarnate, crucified and resurrected. For Christians this is the 
turning point of all history. At this crucial point Collingwood betrays his 
profession as a historian. As a historian he was required at this juncture 
to acknowledge the fact that “God manifest in the flesh” (| Timothy 
3:16) in Christ is the key belief of historical, orthodox Christianity. He 
should also have pointed out that the Christian faith stakes Its all upon 
the resurrection of Christ as a real historical event: “And if Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain; you are yet in your sins” (| Corinthians 15:17). 
God's active presence in history Is also affirmed in the historical creeds 
of Christendom. Collingwood’s silence about all this is professionally 
unethical and proclaims his rejection of Christ louder than words, 

Here Collingwood also failed as a philosopher to come to grips 
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with the relationship between the absolute, unchanging eternal and 
the temporal. In The Idea of History he repeatedly declared that the 
eternal and unchangingis irrelevant to history or implicitly non-existent, 
amere postulate of man’s mind which historians should disregard. Yet 
if it is really true that, as orthodox Christianity proclaims, God, the 
Absolute, Eternal and Unchanging in Person, entered human history by 
His incarnation in Christ, then that postulate is fact, precisely historical 
fact. Inthe incarnation God reconciled these two philosophical poles 
of dichotomy, the eternal and the temporal, by “tak(ing) the man- 
hood into God, not by confusion of Substance, but by unity of Person” 
(Athanasian Creed), Yet more: since Christ by the Holy Spirit indwells 
His people, He the Eternal still walks the earth today in them, thatis, the 
Church His body (2 Cor. 5:17; John 14:16-18, 17:22-23, 26; Gal. 2:20; | 
Tim. 3:16; 1 John 3:1-3, 4:17, etc.). To this magnificent, liberating answer 
biblical Christianity gives to the problem of the relationship between 
the eternal and the temporal Collingwood chose to remain blind, deaf 
and mute. 

Collingwood did acknowledge the importance of the historical 
life of Christ on earth, or at least the Church’s belief in it, when he 
mentioned in passing the adoption of a single universal chronology 
dating all historical events forward and backward from the birth of 
Christ in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. This was, he says, 
because “Any history written on Christian principles will be of necessity 
universal, providential, apocalyptic, and periodized” (IH, p. 49). 
Collingwood disliked the eschatological aspect of Christian historiog- 
raphy because “Eschatology is always an intrusive element in history. 
... whenever historians claim to be able to determine the future in 
advance ... something has gone wrong with their fundamental 
conception of history” (IH, p. 54). Thus he again tacitly dismissed the 
manifestation of God in history including Christ’s coming again at the 
end of this age. 

Collingwood correctly stated that skepticism and the systematic 
critique of historical evidences began with the rise of the Renaissance 
when historians were “learning to treat their authorities in a thoroughly 
critical spirit” (IH, p. 62). After briefly discussing the anti-Cartesian work 
of Vico, he turned to the thought of Locke and Hume. He believed that 
Locke’s thought was “positively, a contribution towards a reorientation 
of philosophy in the direction of history” (IH, p. 72). This was so, he 
thought, because Locke denied the concept of innate ideas of 
knowledge and saw all knowledge as based upon experience. Hume 
defended historical thought and knowledge because history is more 
than a system of reasonable beliefs, relying as it does upon evidence 
independent of the would-be knower himself. 

Hume and his contemporary Voltaire initiated the Enlightenment 
school of historiography. Collingwood rejectedits tendency to ascribe 
all historical developments to environmental causes “not otherwise 
than the life of plants” andits view of human nature as “one single and 
unchangeable thing” (IH, p. 79). We share from the biblical Christian 
perspective Collingwood’s disgust with the Enlightenment'’s positivism 
and scientism, We can also agree with him about the error of ascribing 
all historical events to environmental causes, but must point out thathe 
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himself is also guilty of that error. The only difference between him and 
the Enlightenment materialists is that for him the determining circum- 
stances are not “natural” or “material,” but somehow spiritual or of the 
mind. 

Once again we must take exception to his repeated rejection of 
the concept of human nature as constant and fixed. Collingwood, like 
all evolutionists a process philosopher, claimed that 

a genuine history of man would have to be a history of how 

man came to be what he is, and this would imply thinking of 

human nature ... as the product of an historical process, 
whereas it was regarded (by the Enlightenment thinkers) as 

the unchanging presupposition of any such process. (IH, p. 85) 

For Christians whose faith is based on Scripture, man’s true history 
begins by his creation by God in God’s own image and likeness, and 
man is not “the product of an historical process.” On this point, much 
as they would have been loath to admit it, the Enlighteners still shared 
a view of man based upon Christian presuppositions. 

Collingwood also disliked the Enlightenment’s utopianism. He 
ascribed it to their belief in unchanging human nature: 

For if human nature itself undergoes no change when we 

come to understand it better, every new discovery we make 

aboutit willsolve the problems which now perplex us because 

of our ignorance, and no new problems will be created. ... 

human life will consequently become better and better, 

happier and happier. (IH, p. 85) 

What Collingwood overlooked is that for the Enlightenment thinkers 
human nature was first of allinnerently good. Like Collingwood himself 
they had no biblical concept of sin but saw it as mere lack of wisdom 
or knowledge. Not their belief in the fixity of human nature but rather 
their rejection of the biblical view of man as a fallen sinner in need of 
repentance and submission fo God his Creator condemns their rosy 
view of the future as utopian and futile. The Christian view of the 
impossibility of a man-made utopia in history has been well stated by 
C. S. Lewis: 

What Satan put into the heads of our remote ancestors was 

the idea that they could “be like gods”—could set up on their 

own as if they had created themselves—be their own mas- 

ters—invent some sort of happiness for themselves outside 

God, apart from God. ... 

The reason why it can never succeed Is this. God made us: 
invented us as a man invents an engine. A car is made to run 

on gasoline, and it would not run properly on anything else. 

Now God designed the human machine to run on Himself. He 

Himself is the fuel our spirits were designed to burn, or the food 

our spirits were designed to feed on. There is no other. ... 

That is the key to history. Terrific energy is expended— 
civilizations are built up—excellent institutions devised; but 
each time something goes wrong. ... In fact, the machine 
conks. ... They are trying to run it on tne wrong juice.* 


Consistent with his evolutionist process philosophy Collingwood be- 
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lieved that history is in principle endless because man will recreate or 
reshape his nature forever: 

The truth is that if the human mind comes to understand 
itself better, it thereby comes to operate in new and different 
ways. ... and these new ways of acting would give rise to new 
moral and social and political problems, and the millennium 
would be as far as ever. (IH, p. 85) 

Collingwood did not seem to be aware of the hopeless pessimism of 
his view. What he was saying Is that as man goes on “recreating” his 
nature he goes on forever creating new problems for himself as well. 
The deepest horror of all evolutionist, monist process thought is pre- 
cisely that it never “solves” any problem absolutely. It can only “re- 
cycle” the same old mixture of corruption, troubles and illusions. This is 
why history turns out to be, for the man who rejects the God and 
Creator of the Bible Who rules history, “a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” In addition, if Collingwood’s claim 
about man’s “better understood” mind to always operate in new and 
different ways with new and different social and moral problems were 
true, the historical record would not even have pragmatic or didactic 
value or meaning. The study of history would be reduced to a solipsist 
pursuit within the mind of each individual historian, 

Collingwood was careful fo counterbalance this tendency to- 
ward solipsism in his philosophy of history when he admonished histo- 
rlans to look at past historical periods “sympathetically and find in them 
the expression of genuine and valuable human achievements” (IH, p. 
87). However, on his own premises the standard of what shall count as 
“genuine” or “valuable” can only be the standard of an individual 
historian‘s taste as determined by the historical period in which he lives. 
No admonitions to historians are possible from this premise. 

One aspect of Collingwood’s philosophy which requires special 
rebuttal from the biblical Christian perspective is his rejection of the 
realist theory of knowledge. This theory holds that “what mind knows 
is something other than itself, and that mind in itself, the activity of 
knowing, is immediate experience and therefore unknowable” (IH, p. 
142). This formulation comes from Samuel Alexander's book Space, 
Time and Deity (London, 1920). The great Christian thinker C. S. Lewis 
accepted it immediately when he became acquainted with it and 
called it an important step on his own road from philosophical idealism 
to Christ.° The Important part of Alexander’s formulation with regard to 
Collingwood’s thought is the first, namely, that “what mind knows is 
something other than itself.” This is also the view of biblical Christianity, 
and itis the common sense view we apply moment by moment as we 
go about our daily lives when we see, handle and think about the 
objects around us. They certainly look real and separate from our- 
selves, and they are “there” whether we notice them or not. To put it 
in the words of a favorite philosophical riddle, if a tree in a forest 
happens to fall but no one is there to hear it, is there “really” a noise? 
For biblical Christianity and philosophical realists, there is a noise 
regardless of whether someone is there to hear it. Creation ex nihilo 
by God, attested by God in His Word, substantiates reality as really 
“there” independent of our knowledge, observation and experience. 
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Collingwood argued that everything, and certainly all history, is 
included in the concept of “experience” and takes place in the 
present in the mind of the historian or “knower.” This is how he put it in 
his favorable review of the work of British historian Michael Oakeshott: 

(For Oakeshott) the real is no longer divided into that 
which “knows” but cannot be known ... and that which Is 

“known” but cannot know. Mind’s right to know itself is re- 

established. 

The question now arises: what is the difference between 
such forms of thought as history and science? Each is an 
attempt to envisage reality (that is, experience) from a par- 
ticular point of view ... History is the way in which we conceive 
the world sub specie praeteritorum; its differentia is the at- 
tempt to organize the whole world of experience in the shape 
of past events. ... 

The paradoxical result is that the historical past is not past at 

all; it is present. ... (IH, pp. 152, 154) 

Note, first, that Collingwood casudlly slips in by way of parenthesis the 
equation of reality with “experience.” Now “reality,” according to a 
standard American college dictionary, is in its widest meaning “the 
totality of all things possessing actuality, existence, or essence.” The 
same dictionary defines “experience” as “the apprehension of, or 
participation in, an object, thought, emotion or event through the 
senses or the mind.” To restate it more briefly, for most people, at least 
in the West today, “reality” is “all there is” while “experience” is “the 
apprehension of or participation in what there Is.” Therefore for most 
people in the West today “reality” and “experience” are notthe same; 
“reality” comes first, and “experience” depends upon it to exist, not 
the other way around. This of course is a corollary of the realist theory 
of knowledge. 

For Far Eastern (Hinduist, Buddhist, Taoist) thought, and increas- 
ingly for post-Christian “New Age” thought in the West as well, how- 
ever, “reality” may not “really” exist but is an illusion made up by each 
thinker. For Far Eastern and “New Age“ thinkers, then, “experience” 
must become and is also largely an illusion within the mind. Having 
rejected the transcendent, personal, Triune God of the Bible, they 
postulate that to begin with and fundamentally all is one, Then, as a 
sort of cosmic sickness, the one is divided within Itself so that seemingly 
other, separate entities emanate from it. “Reality” and “experience” 
coincide, of if there be a difference between them, it is “experience” 
which givesrise to “reality” and not vice versa. The goal for everything, 
then, isto return and reunite with the source, the original one, Then the 
next cycle of division and reunion of the Cosmic One runs its Course, 
andso on forever, When the West turned away from the transcendent, 
personal, sovereign God and Creator of the Bible, most decisively with 
Darwinian evolutionism in the nineteenth century, it opened the way 
for Its relapse into that ancient monistic, cyclical pantheism |t had 
escaped under the influence of biblical Christianity. It thereby con- 
demned itself to uncertainty, skepticism, and ultimately hoPSless 
indifference about reality, experience, knowledge and meQning. 
Collingwood’s monistic evolutionist-idealist process philosophy Of nis- 
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tory is an example of this descent. 

In later parts of The Idea of History Collingwood became more and 
more explicit in expressing his concept of “reality” as equal to “expe- 
rience.” While slipping in this equation by way of parenthesis while 
discussing Oakeshott, he later explicitly attacked Arnold Toynbee for 
viewing history as a “spectacle” consisting of discrete historical facts. 
Instead, Collingwood asserted, “the historical fact ... is always a 
process in which something is changing into something else. This 
element of process is the life of history” (IH, p. 163). This process view 
of history is completely contrary to the biblical creation perspective 
which sees the history of nations and individuals as moment by 
moment decision making about their actions under God, in submission 
or rejection of Him as the case may be. Adam and Eve did not 
“change into something else” by a “process.” Eve decided to partake 
of the fruit as did Adam when she gave it to him. Their decision of 
conscious disobedience to God constituted their fall and mankind's 
original sin. They had been sinless and innocent the moment before, 
they were fallen sinners the moment they disobeyed God, and they 
were human beings before and after. Finally, from the biblical creation 
perspective man, though a fallen sinner, may reverse course thanks to 
God's grace, repent and be restored to his originally created likeness 
and image of God. For the evolutionist, alas, man’s course is irrevers- 
ible because he has no personal God above this present world to turn 
toforhelp and care. Inthe biblical view moment by moment decisions 
and acts are uniquely and supremely important and meaningful as for 
or against God. Inthe evolutionist view the meaning of “discrete data” 
is tenuous if not altogether absent, a fatal blow especially to historiog- 
raphy, whose explicit task it is to gather and evaluate such “data.” 

Collingwood resorted at times to mere unsubstantiated assertions 
about thinkers with whom he disagreed. One example is his hostility to 
the German historian Wilhelm Dilthey, who stressed the importance of 
Ghistorian‘s individual psychological make-up for his conception and 
writing of history. Collingwood said that psychology has nothing to do 
with the writing of history, because history “is ... the self-knowledge of 
the historian’s own mind as the present revival and reliving of past 
experience” (IH, p. 175). T. M. Knox suggested that Collingwood’s 
stance was “due to a still unconscious suspicion that a similar and no 
less skeptical view was implicit in (Collingwood’s own) historical relativ- 
ism” (IH, xiii). This critique, perspicacious as it is, overlooks a deeper 
problem. Collingwood’s answer to Dilthey is solipsist in that it denies 
any and all connection between the historian’s “own mind” and alll 
else, including even its own mode of functioning. 

Collingwood returned to this problem of the relationship between 
“mind” or “spirit” and the rest of the world when discussing the work of 
Italian philosopher Benedetto Croce. Here he asserted that “whether 
or not there is such a thing as nature, as distinct from spirit, at least it 
cannot enter as a factor into the world of spirit” (IH, p. 200). Again this 
assertion lacks substantiation. More important, where, then, does 
Collingwood’s “world of spirit” come from? On his own monist- 
evolutionist presuppositions he can neither posit a separate origin of 
“spirit” nor rule out “spirit’s” interaction with nature. It is the universal 
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problem besetting all monist-evolutionist philosophies that they can- 
not consistently account for “the One and the Many.” 

In the monist-evolutionist world view there is no real difference 
between idealist monists like Collingwood and materialist monists like, 
say, Karl Marx. There is only a strife over definitions or semantics. 
Collingwood’s own language shows this muddle over words when he 
emphasizes now “spirit,” now “mind,” now “knowledge,” now “expe- 
rience,” and so on. The cosmic idealist prefers a cosmic idealist 
evolution model in which “spirit” is the transforming principle; ex- 
amples are Hegel, Bergson, Collingwood himself, Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, and the New Age thinkers of our own generation. The 
materialist-positivist prefers a model of evolution in which “matter” is 
the prime mover, as in Darwinism, Marxism, or Stephen Jay Gould’s 
evolution by “punctuated equilibrium.” As monist evolutionism in both 
forms has spread, historiography, along with all other areas of inquiry, 
increasingly reflects the loss of transcendent, permanent, absolute 
meaning of monist evolutionism. More and more language itself is 
losing its purpose and function as conveyer of meaning. Thus we are 
now seeing more and more clearly the terrible truth that “The wise men 
are ashamed, they are dismayed and taken: lo, they have rejected 
the word of the LORD; and what wisdom is in them?” (Jeremiah 8:9) 

Collingwood’s concept of history as “the self-knowledge of the 
historian’s own mind” does not explain how the historian’s mind can 
come to knowitself. Its overtones of solipsism are particularly offensive 
with regard to history, by definition that branch of inquiry not con- 
cerned with the inquirer’s own mind or self but with the “other-than- 
self,” namely, the recorded past, as Hume still understood so clearly 
two centuries ago (that is, wo centuries closer to the predominance 
of the Christian world view in the West). A historian trying to practice 
his calling as defined by Collingwood can never be sure that his 
purported “experience of the past” is not merely his own imaginary 
counterfeit of the past. 

Collingwood did refer to “books and documents” as evidences 
outside the historian’s own mind when agreeing with Croce that when 
the historian criticizes and interprets this evidence, he “relives for 
himself the states of mind into which he inquires” (IH, p. 202). However, 
he almost immediately afterwards relegated written historical evi- 
dences to an inferior category of study he called “chronicle.” 
“Chronicle,” in turn, was for him “the past as merely believed upon 
testimony but not historically known” (IH, p. 202) and even “the corpse 
of history” (IH, p. 203). Hence he concluded that “History, so far from 
depending on testimony, has therefore no relation with testimony at 
all. Testimony is merely chronicle” (ibid.). In the same vein he 
considered Croce’s “philological history,” which consists of the 
compilation of sources, “pseudo-history,” writing that “Such work is 
useful, but it is not history; there is no criticism, no interpretation, no 
reliving of past experience in one’s own mind. It Is mere learning or 
scholarship” (IH, p. 204). 

Collingwood objected to “patriotic history, partisan history, history 
inspired by liberal or humanitarian or socialist ideals; in general all 
history whose function is to express either the historian’s love and 
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admiration for his subject, or else hishatred and contempt forit: ‘writing 
it up’ or ‘debunking’ it” (IH, p. 204). However, this objection conflicts 
with Collingwood’s basic premise that all historians write as they do 
compelled by the historical conditions in which they live. If this premise 
is true, then he has no right to condemn any kind of historiography 
whatever. 

A brief reflection on the completeness of the historical record is to 
the point. Of course many historical documents have been lost, 
especially of antiquity. Johann Georg Hamann gave the Christian 
solution to this dilemma. He saw the preservation or the loss of historical 
documents as acts of God’s all-ordaining providence in history: 

As no young sparrow falls to the ground without our God; thus 

no monument of antiquity has been lost for us which we should 

have need to bewail. Should not His providence extend to 

writings in view of the fact that He Himself became a writer, 
and as the Spirit of God was so precise in noting down the 
value of the first forbidden books which a pious zeal of our 
religion has sacrificed to the fire (Acts 19:18-20)?° 
Mindful of his reader's hostility to the Bible as a historical primary source, 
Hamann added examples familiar to students of the classic Greek and 
Roman historians: 

We admire in Pompey as a good and noble deed that he 

destroyed the writings of his enemy Sertorius; why not in our 

Lord that He allowed the writings of a Celsus? Thus! do notsay 

without reason that God has given af least as much attention 

to books which are of value to us as did Caesar for the written 

scroll with which he leaped into the sea, or Paul for his 

parchment at Troas (2 Timothy 4:13).” 

Inthe concluding part of The Idea of History Collingwood defended his 
philosophy of history against the kinds of objections raised above. His 
chapter headings, such as “Human Nature and Human History,” 
“Historical Evidence,” “History as Re-enactment of Past Experience,” 
“Progress as created by Historical Thinking” and so on show that he was 
well aware of such objections and thought them worthy of rebuttal. 
However, the reader unconvinced by his basic premises thus far is not 
likely to change his mind. 

In sum, Collingwood was a thinker of the period of transition from 
the last lingering traces of Christian influence to full-blown neo-pagan 
monistic evolutionism and relativism in Western philosophy of history. 
His attempt to define the writing of history as a re-creation of the past 
and even of human nature itself in the historian’s mind fails because on 
his own premises historians write as they do compelled by their own 
historical circumstances. He is really saying that historical cir- 
cumstances determine history by way of historians, much as he tries to 
assign god-like creative powers to historians. Within his or any monist- 
evolutionist world view no consistent separation between the mind of 
the historian (or anyone’s mind) and the rest of the world is possible. 
One is reminded of Mam, Lenin and Trotsky who could never decide 
whether “history” itself or the Communist party as the “vanguard of the 
proletariat” insured Communism’s victory. 

Collingwood’s definition of “what really happened” as “only ‘that 
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which the evidence obliges us to believe’” allowed him to reject 
historical evidence as he wished, for example the well substantiated 
historical evidence for the life, death and resurrection of Christ. This 
denial in turn blinded him to the biblical Christian answer to the 
philosophical problem of the relationship between the eternal andthe 
temporal, namely, God Himself present and active in history in Christ 
and in the Church. In other major departures from Christianity 
Collingwood falsely defined sin as mere lack of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, and denied the fixity or givenness of man’s nature. 

Collingwood’s solipsist equation of “reality” with “experience” 
also separates him from Christianity and the common sense, realist 
view that the objects around us are other than ourselves and really 
there. Collingwood saw history as a “process in which something is 
changing into something else,” a view completely at odds with biblical 
Christianity, which sees men and nations making decisions moment by 
moment under God. for or against Him, while remaining themselves in 
their created identities, modified only by the fall and repentance and 
regeneration in Christ. 

It is possible to see Collingwood’s work as a somewhat desperate 
attempt to rescue history from meaninglessness in an evolutionist, 
monistic, relativistic world. The meaning he hoped to attain is history 
as “re-creation” of both past and future as each historian becomes a 
godin his own mind. This “meaning” amounts to solipsism and is hence 
meaningless as well, an “eating, drinking and merrymaking before 
death” (| Corinthians 15:32) in the groves of historical academe. 
Collingwood wrote between the two World Wars and as the heir and 
follower of Darwin, Bergson and the British idealist philosophers. In view 
of this background his belief that historians are compelled by their own 
historical circumstances to write as they do is terribly plausible for 
Collingwood himself. The Christian historian comes away from 
Collingwood rejoicing more than ever in the personal, transcendent 
God, Creator and Provider Who alone can and does give true 
meaning to history. 
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WHO HOLDS THE MORTAR 
AND THE TROWEL? 


Richard Bruce 


If we look around today we see immorality on all sides: more than 
1.5 million babies are killed each year by abortion in the United States; 
homosexuals and lesbians parade for “rights” and approval; one out 
of every two marriages ends in divorce; more couples than ever live 
together without being married; promiscuous sex, especially among 
teen-agers, continues to rise, accompanied by rampant spread of 
venereal diseases and pregnancy; drug use is increasing among all 
age groups and economic levels, and so on. Why is this? Why are we 
seeing things now being considered as normal, average behavior, 
when such actions were taken for granted as immoral one or two 
generations ago? What has happened that has made Americans— 
and people throughout the world—change so drastically? 

The one thing that has changed over the last hundred years has 
been the almost universal acceptance of the evolutionary view which 
is now taught as fact in most public schools. It is a belief system which 
states that there is no God—at least not the God of the Bible. People 
are simply the result of chance. No one made you or owns you. 
Therefore, you are under obligation to no one—you are accountable 
tono one. If God's rules as given in Scripture are no longer absolute, 
then any opinion is just as valid as any other. This explains why people 
hate accountability. Accountability means the existence of a stan- 
dard. But with no fixed standard of right and wrong, anybehavior can 
bejustified. “Self” isthe new god. The newtules to live by are such self- 
worshipping slogans as; “If it feels good, do it!” or “I’m darned well 
worth it!” The one underlying principle to live by is to remove alll 
obstacles that stand in the way of self-gratification, giving rise to the 
clamor for such “rights” as the right to abortion, the right to homosexu- 
ality, the right to pornography. 

The fundamental battle is the battle between Christianity with its 
Creation basis and therefore absolutes, and the religion of humanism 
with ifs evolution basis and therefore its relative morality. The founda- 
tion of morality laid in Scripture—God is Creator!—was so important 
that God put it in the first verse of His Word: “In the beginning, God 
created the heaven and the earth.” In Genesis |:27, God reveals His 
creation of the first man and woman in God’s own image: “So God 
created man in his own image. in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them.” God's role as Creator of man is 
so important that He relates man’s creation in specific detail again in 
chapter 2: “And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” Also, in these first two chapters of Scripture, God sets forth 
His plan for man: that “a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
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cleave to his wife: and they shallbe one flesh.” God blessed them and 
commanded them with the words, “Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

We see here a clear declaration of man’s position: a creature 
made by God, and responsible to God. God made us and therefore 
owns us, so He does have a right to set the rules! And in Genesis 
Chapter 3, we find that living by man’s rules rather than God’s has 
consequences: in the day Adam disobeyed God, he would “surely 
die“—spiritual death, being separated from God, as well as physical 
death resulted from sin. And so, through disobedience, “by one man 
sin enteredinto the world, and death by sin; andso death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned” (Rom. 5:12). 

Proverbs 16:25 tells us, “There is a way that seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of death.” If we don’t obey 
God's laws because He is our Lord and Creator, then we ought to obey 
them for our own good. If we stop to think about the immorality and 
perversions today, we will recognize that none of them are good for us! 
None of them lead to life; they instead bring emotional and physical 
suffering, sickness and even death. The Bible tells us that we can tell 
if something is good or evil by its “fruits;” in secular terms this means the 
consequences and repercussions. What are the fruits of all the so- 
called “reproductive freedom” we see today? (by which is really 
meant non-reproductive). The fruits are promiscuity, divorce, pornog- 
raphy, sexual violence, STDs, AIDS, child abuse, and abortion. People 
who deny God’s authority over them claim that they have a right to 
whatever “lifestyle” they choose, But theirs is not a lifestyle, it is a 
deathstyle: “But he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul: all 
they that hate me love death” (Proverbs 8:36). Abortion always results 
in death of an innocent child. Disease is rampant where homosexual- 
ity and “free love” are chosen behaviors. These diseases frequently 
result in sterility; a homosexual deathstyle has no capacity for repro- 
duction in any case. Left to itself, it would lead to the death of all 
human life. The disease of AIDS is a “living” deathstyle. People who 
embrace their sinful lusts, under the banner of personal freedom, 
discover too late that their sin enslaves them in a deathstyle, not just 
figuratively, but in reality. This bears out Romans 5:21: “Sin has reigned 
unto death.” 

The amazing thing is that our society has chosen to follow this 
deathstyle which gives them absolutely no hope. Teen-agers are not 
encouraged to be chaste because the evolutionist/humanist sees 
them as trapped at the mercy of their hormones; teen sex is “normal” 
behavior that young people will engage in, no matter what. Homo- 
sexuals and lesbians are not encouraged to turn from their behavior 
because they were “born that way,” and have no choice to be freed. 
Abortion is recommended because people will engage in sexual 
activity despite the possible consequence of conceiving a new, living 
person. The prevailing attitude of society without God is that man is a 
slave to his lusts—which indeed he is. Without hope for a way to 
escape this slavery to his “animal inclinations,” the humanist (who has 
made himself god) strives only to free himself from the results of his 
actions through use of condoms, abortions, drugs, etc. 
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If the battle between humanism and Christianity was a battle of 
merely human strength, one glimpse around at the amorality that 
engulfs our nation and the rest of the world would be enough to 
convince us Christians that we have already lost. We see godless 
humanism in control of public education, the courts, the government, 
and a vast majority of churches. We see the promiscuity, drugs, thefts, 
rapes and the sudden escalation of violent, sadistic, gang behavior in 
committing these acts. We see the daily murder of over 4,000 innocent 
pre-born infants by their own mothers on the grounds of the “right” of 
a woman to do whatever she pleases with “her own body.” 

How long can Christianity and humanism exist beside each other 
before one must dominate and totally suppress the other? God tells 
us in Psalm 11:3, “If the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do?” When there is no recognition of the scriptural founda- 
tion that God created man, and that man rebelled and sinned, 
bringing death, then there is no recognition of the need for redemp- 
tion. This is why so many people see no need for a savior. A savior to 
save them from what? Evolution destroys the foundation of Christianity 
because it says that death is simply a part of the process of life. 

Christians have stood on the sidelines too long; we have simply 
watched as the foundations of God as Creator crumbled away. Much 
of this has been our own doing, as we Christians live lives based on 
luxury, not sacrifice for Christ. Romans 12:1 tells us that we need to 
present our bodies as “a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable” unto Him. 
But instead we are caught up in fulfilling our own pleasures; to a large 
extent, we have made self-gratification our god, too. Christian 
parents are losing the next generation—their own children—because 
they have ignored God's commandin Deuteronomy 6:5-7: “Thoushalt 
love the LORD thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. And these words, which | command thee this day, 
shall be in thine heart: And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up.” Instead we Christians find ourselves striving to get the 
right home, the right decor, the new cars, the right friends, ete. Many 
Christians encourage their children to follow the latest fashion trends 
by buying them the “in” brands or styles, frequently at an exorbitant 
mark-up price. Christian parents must realize that through their ex- 
ample, they are training young soldiers—their own children—for the 
battle. What kind of soldiers will this produce? How can Christians give 
a testimony of the living hope within us when our lives reflect many of 
the same self-gratifying characteristics of those without God? Other 
people ought to be able to see Christ in us as in Galatians 2:20: “| am 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless | live; yet not |, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which | now live in the flesh | live by the faith in the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 

It is only the Christian who has hope—hope both in this life to be 
free from this enslavement to sin and death, and hope of eternal life 
in Christ! We must “be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you with meekness and 
fear” (| Peter 3:15). At best, the humanist hopes only to escape the 
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worst repercussions of sin, but the Christian “shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God” 
(Rom. 8:21). What is more, Christians have a hope of eternal joy and 
glorious rewards: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you” (| Peter 1:3-4). 

Thank God that the battle is not of merely human might! Who 
holds the mortar and the trowel? God has given us the promise: “Thus 
saith the LORD unto you, be not afraid nor dismayed by reason of this 
great multitude; for the baitle is not yours, but God’s” (Il Chronicles 
20:15b). We are called, not to stand in our own strength, but to *...be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might” (Ephesians 6:10). The 
Bible promises in Il Chronicles 7:14, “If my people, which are called by 
my name, shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and 
turn from their wicked ways; then will | hear from heaven, and will 
forgive their sin, and will heal their land.” Christians have let the 
foundations crumble right out from under our nation. God will cleanse 
our land either like Nineveh, through repentance and revival, or like 
Sodom, through destruction. We must stand up, both as individuals, as 
organizations, and as churches, to fight for the true foundation based 
on God's Word, not on man. 

In our everyday living, moment by moment, we should be as holy 
vessels giving glory to God; our personal, prayerful efforts must strive to 
re-establish the true foundation in our own hearts and into the hearts 
of our nation. Every aspect of our lives must show forth the hope given 
by our foundation on God's absolute truth. We have the assurance 
that God will judge and bring a righteous end. Our lives must reflect 
our confidence that our Heavenly Father is in control, whether we fill 
the role of Jonah, who saw the people of Nineveh repent, or we fill the 
role of Jeremiah, who proclaimed truth amid persecution and an 
unbelieving nation. We must give all our efforts so that when God 
decides to bring our nation to judgment, if the people do not turn back 
to God, the guilt will not be on our hands. He will be able to say, “Well 
done thou good and faithful servant.” We need to be ready so that 
when He comes, He will find us working in the fields which are white 
unto harvest. 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
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This scholarly and deeply disturbing book was written by an active 
missionary abroad and should be read by every Christian seriously 
concerned with the spreading of the Gospel in our generation. It 
begins with the impact of modern philosophy upon contemporary 
thought. According to the late Francis Schaeffer historic Christianity 
stands on the basis of “biblical antithesis” and is meaningless without 
it. “Biblical antithesis” is the belief in absolute right and wrong, built 
upon the argument that because the God of the Bible is holy, His word 
is true, and anything that contradicts it is false. 

The “biblical antithesis” is now rejected along with the distinction 
between fact and fantasy even by professing evangelical Christians. 
Heldenbrand found that the confounding of fact and fantasy he had 
observed as a missionary overseas has now also flooded the United 
States, where young people “learn their science in a climate shaped 
by presuppositions which increasingly ignore the fact/fantasy dis- 
tinction” (p.8). In support of this statement he quotes a blurb from an 
astronomy magazine to which his son subscribed, which asked “If you 
were not looking af this page, would it exist?” The very existence of the 
page, or implicitly of any other object, is made to depend on the 
reader's perception. Yet the biblical antithesis is the foundation for 
science as well as the Christian faith, because “No other system gives 
an adequate basis for the order in the universe” (p.9). For example, 
due to the fatalism of the Muslim religion science, mathematics and 
medicine did not advance in Muslim societies as they did in the 
Christian West. 

In the West sclence began to be seen as independent of and 
more trustworthy than the biblical world view and metaphysics in 
general with Voltaire (1694-1778), a philosophical father of the Enlight- 
enment and Deism. Kant (1724-1804) attempted to replace meta- 
physics with mathematics and physics as the basis for a trustworthy 
epistemology (theory of knowledge). Finally, Hegel (1770-1831) 

treated God as ahuman concept, and reduced the heart of 

the biblical revelation, (namely, that He sent His Son into the 

world to die for mankind's sin), to non-historic imagery. Since 

people believe the incarnation happened, the words of the 

Bible that describe this event are to be treated as meaningful, 

even though historically the event never happened. The 

result In our culture is what might be called the dialectical 
approach to vocabulary. This is the method of emptying 
biblical terms of their connotations and filling them with new 

meanings to influence the thinking of people. (p.12) 
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Another prominent modern thinker who contributed to this devel- 
opment was the Austrian philosopher Ernst Mach (1838-1916). 
Heldenbrand writes: 

Mach’s approach to unifying science was to emphasize that 

the world is built up of perceptions. ... it defines existence in 

terms of the subjective perceptions of men. It represents an 

abandonment of objectivity. (The blurb in the astronomy 
magazine quoted earlier) is an example of what has resulted 

in our culture from the thought of men like Mach. (p.13) 

The infamous philosopher Nietzsche (1844-1900) also denied ob- 
jective reality: “That things have a quality in themselves, quite apart 
from any interpretation and subjectivity, is an idle hypothesis” (p.14). 
However, as Heldenbrand notes, “The scientific community has paid a 
terrible price for incorporating anti-biblical presuppositions into disci- 
plines such as physics. Replacing objectivity with subjectivity in the 
definition of what is real, places science on a mystical foundation and 
blurs the distinction between fact and fantasy.” The next step is that 
“many people in our culture are changing their allegiance from 
science to mysticism. This mysticism grows naturally out of the presup- 
position that human perceptionis all there is” (p.15). Here Heldenbrand 
clearly and simply describes the switch from sclentism and logical 
positivism to mysticism (“New Age” type thought) in our own genera- 
tion. 

Along with this shift in philosophical presuppositions the authority 
of the Bible was no longer considered final as God’s revealed Word, 
but rather as in need of support and validation by, for example, the 
science of archaeology. Heldenbrand rightly comments that 

God's Word is the foundation of man’s world, not the other 

way around. This applies to the field of science as much as it 

does to any other area of man’s existence. If the foundation 

of the Bible were somehow conditioned by the opinions of 

experts in archaeology, then their negative evaluations could 

undermine its authority. (p.21) 

One example of falsely placing not even science but mere surmise 
above Scripture is the 1935 theory of H. L. Ginsberg that Psalm 29 was 
an adaptation of an older Canaanite hymn to the storm-god Baal. 
Neither in 1935 nor since then has any archaelogical evidence sup- 
porting this theory come to light, as Heldenbrand convincingly shows 
in a lengthy appendix (pp. 149-161). 

After this introduction Heldenbrand deals with modern theology. 
The neo-orthodox theologian Karl Barth (1886-1968) inherited the 
philosophical presupposition that sclence and human perceptions 
are above and validate Scripture. He further reasoned that “anything 
which involves man, who Is finite and limited, must of necessity be 
limited and hence relative.” This view “has in recent years been 
repackaged as the New Hermeneutic. ... Neo-orthodoxy and the New 
Hermeneutic negate all the claims that the Bible makes concerning 
itself. This ‘new’ theology ... Joins the modern hermeneutical move- 
ment in other disciplines such as psychology and linguistics, in order to 
infuse liberalism’s view of Scripture into our culture” (pp.24, 25). 

This theology has significantly affected the methods and message 
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of Christian missions. Translating the Bible into the language of the 
peoples to be evangelized has been a chief priority of missionaries for 
many centuries. The goal was to translate God’s Word as faithfully as 
possible to conform to God's, the Author’s, meaning andintent. Today 
we are flooded with various different translations and paraphrases of 
the sacred text. More importantly, as Heldenbrand points out, there 
are now translations shaped by the concept of “dynamic equiva- 
lence.” Eugene Nida, Secretary for Translations of the American Bible 
Society, first coined this term. “In dynamic equivalence translation,” 
Heldenbrand explains, “the task of the translator is viewed as getting 
the receptor to respond in the same way in which the people to whom 
the message was originally addressed responded.” In Nida’s own 
words, “the new focus ... has shifted from the form of the message to 
the response of the receptor. Therefore, what one must determine is 
the response of the receptor to the translated message (p.31).” 
Heldenbrand points out that 

Because he advocates the presupposition that reality is de- 

fined subjectively, Nida wants the translator to take more 

liberty with the text and to tailor it according to receptor 
response. Since for example Muslims are offended by the 
doctrine of the Trinity, Nida argued that words can only 
describe God's activity, never His essence. 

Nida Is correct in implying that translators like Wycliffe did 

not have this focus, for it is not compatible with the plenary 

verbal inspiration of the Bible, a view almost universally held 

until modern times. (p.33) 

This reviewer has been working as a professional interpreter and 
translator for many years. Now the one and only task of the translator 
is to convey the author's or original document's intent and meaning 
as truly and faithfully as possible. He must always work as an honest 
and good servant In full submission to the author. To slant a translation 
for any ulterior motive such as to adjust the original message to the 
tecipient’s supposed ability to understand or “receive” (accep) it is 
wrong, since such a translation in principle falsifies the message. 
Nowhere, any Christian ought to agree, is this more obvious than with 
God's own inerrant, inspired, authoritative Word, the Holy Bible. This 
does not meen that a varying translation or a paraphrase cannot be 
helpful when discussing the message, nor that an earlier translation 
should not be brought up to date (as for example, the verb “to 
prevent” now nolonger means “to precede” but rather “to stop from” 
or “hinder”). Comparisons may need to be translated in an analogous 
rather than literal manner; for example, in one of his books Pastor 
Richard Wurmbrand, the famous missionary to the Communists, recalls 
that the expression “white as snow” needed to be translated “white 
as the flesh of a coconut” for Africans who had never seen snow. 
However, a translation as close as possible to the original languages, 
or best of all, the Scripture in the original languages Itself must always 
remain the final authority. 

Nida believes that present linguistic analysis offers more exact 
tools of word analysis than earlier methods of grammatical or historical 
reconstruction. He believes that the “generative-transformational 
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linguistics” of eminent linguist Noam Chomsky calls the unity of the 
book of Isaiah in question. However, Chomsky himself wrote that the 
conclusions of present linguistic theory are tentative at best (quoted p. 
36). Heldenbrand rightly comments that “Nida’s attack on the words 
of Scripture cannot be reconciled with the truth of the Bible” and 
quotes 1 Corinthians 2:13 to show that according to the Bible its words 
were taught by God the Holy Spirit (9.36). He then points out that 

Nida’s view must also be seen as an attack on biblical 

teaching relative to creation. God created man in his own 

image and this alone accounts for man’s linguistic ability. 

God created the universe in part to reveal what he is like; 

man’s finite linguistic ability merely reflects God’s infinite lin- 

guistic ability. By making language a human convention, 

Nida places himself under the obligation to demonstrate 

when and how man, not God, created language. (pp.36-37) 

In his book Customs and Cultures published in 1954 Nida hoped to 
focus attention on insights from linguistics and anthropology relevant 
to foreign missions. While most of the book was helpful, there was a 
section “If Other People Do It, Why Can’‘t We?” (Nida, pp.48-53, 
quoted p.39),. Here Nida called “for the adoption of ‘relative relativ- 
ism’ or ‘biblical relativism’.” By “biblical relativism” he meant “a 
theology which would view the Bible from the perspective of relativ- 
ism.” 

Next, Charles H. Kraft, professor of anthropology at Fuller Theologi- 
cal Seminary, developed Nida’s concept into what is now known as 
“ethnotheology,” and “This new view of truth has begun to undermine 
the central doctrines of the Christian faith, and it has made a consid- 
erable impact on ethics” (p.39). In his important paper “Towards a 
Christian Ethnotheology” published 1973 Kraft wrote that 

Christian ethnotheology would, for example, examine all of 

the basic formulations of Christian theology to determine just 

which of these formulations represent eternal Truth ... and 

which represent discussable theories or interpretations of such 

truth. (quoted p.46) 

In another paper published about 1980 Kraft reduced the New Testa- 
ment standards for eldership to mere “Greco-Roman Culture” while 
comparing the elder qualifications lists in Titus and Timothy with similar 
lists In American and Higgi cultures. He said that the qualification 
“husband of one wife” translates into the Higgi culture of Northern 
Nigeria as “husband with at least two wives” (p.46). Elsewhere he cast 
doubt on the doctrine of original sin. He also taught that “In order to 
be saved, a person ‘doesn’t have to be convinced of the death of 
Christ’” (p.47). 

Kraft’s views spread widely among evangelicals. He gained 
support from the American Society of Missiology foundedin June 1972. 
“In 1978 two conferences sponsored by the Lausanne Committee for 
World Evangelization introduced ethnotheology to the evangelical 
community at large” (p.48). Some ethnotheologians made special 
efforts to introduce this theology to Christian missionaries to the Mus- 
lims. 

One of Kraft’s key concepts, the “dynamic equivalence church,” 
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advocates “a Christian movement within non-Christian religious sys- 
tems, rather than a church called out of those systems” (p.49). Kraft 
attacks the doctrine of the uniqueness of the Christian faith as “chau- 
vinistic” (p.50). Instead of the biblical church, he envisions a “people 
of God,” a term found both in the Bible and the Muslim Qur’an. 
However, 

The Bible designates by this term those who have responded 

in faith to God’s Word. However, Kraft employs the term to 

establish two bases for the church which have nothing to do 

with personal faith in Jesus Christ: kinship, and “the faith of 

Abraham.” In 1 Peter 2:7-10, the Holy Spirit is careful to 

emphasize that the only basis for the church is the faith of 

individual Christians in Jesus Christ. To those who “stumble at 

the Word,” Jesus Christ is “a stone of stumbling and a rock of 

offense.” By contrast, in the Meccan suras of the Qur’an, one 

discovers that Muhammad’s goal resembled Kraft’s, for inl- 
tially he foresaw the fusion of Jew, Christian, and Muslim, 
through the religion of Islam. 

Since that fusion involved the denunciation of the central 
doctrines of the Christian faith, we must reaffirm the task of the 
church with respect to lost men, women and children. It is to 
proclaim and teach thecontent of the Bible regarding Christ 
crucified and risen again as their true Lord and their only hope 
of salvation. (p.51) 

In the following chapters Heldenbrand describes in more detail 
the role of the Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization, which 
brought the whole evangelical constituency to “acknowledge the 
central importance of culture for the effective communication of the 
Gospel” (p.55), and the impact of ethnotheology upon missions to the 
Muslims. Interestingly enough, Muslims are not blind to the deception 
involved: “{A) Muslim leader labeled this kind of thinking ‘the Christian 
islamization of Christianity’ and commented: ‘Perhaps (these mission- 
aries) will discover that Allah (SWT) is using their deceptive 
‘contextualization’ as the occasion of their own Islamization’”(p.59). 
Kenneth Cragg, one of the “contextualizers,” proposed the aban- 
donment of Christian water baptism for Muslim converts (pp.59-60). 
Heldenbrand deplores that “The church has been slow to recognize 
that there is now an attack on the words of the Bible and to identify this 
as an attack on the Christian faith atits foundation” (p.60). Many more 
details on what is happening in missions to the Muslims and the 
Perversion of the Gospel are given in Chapters 8, 9 and 10 (pp.67- 98). 

Chapter 11 deals with the concept, related to the “social gospel” 
of the liberal World Council of Churches, that individuals need not be 
converted to Christ, but rather whole nations should be brought under 
Christian influence and thus “discipled.” The social sclences are to be 
Consulted in this undertaking. Donald A. McGavran, one of its promot- 
€rs, argues that “The great obstacles to conversion are social, not 
theological. Great turning of Moslems and Hindus can be expected 
Qs soon as ways are found for them to become Christian without 
fenouncing their brethren ...” (p.103). Modern “liberation theology” 
with its call for a “just new social order” of socialist-Marist orientation 
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Is of course also embraced, and “contextualization of the Gospel” isits 
vehicle (Chapter 12). Another related missionary model is to have 
“converts” opt for Christianity as a “good religion” rather than for Christ 
Himself. Heldenbrand rightly objects that “From a biblical perspective, 
until a person responds in faith to the Gospel and to the person of Jesus 
Christ, he is not converted in any Christian sense” (p.105). He also 
points out the evident truth that 

The acceptance of Christianity by a culture is not essential to 

Christian conversion. ... Favorable political and social condi- 

tions do not always produce responsiveness to the Gospel. 

This is a reversal of the facts, for it is the Gospel that produces 

favorable political and social conditions. Hospitals, schools, 

labor reform, and other social benefits flow out of the holy lives 

of those who come to believe the Gospel; it is individuals that 

are converted who produce good works, not nations. This 

kind of conversion is the supernatural work of the Holy Spirit, 

producing faith in those who hear the Gospel. It is not a 

natural process. (p.108) 

One can only weep for the souls going to eternal damnation because 
God's Word was not truly preached by these modern missionaries. 

In his final chapter (13) Heldenbrand discusses the nefarious shift to 
mysticism based on experience, also a result of the modern philosophi- 
cal presupposition that reality “is defined by what people perceive, 
not by what God has revealed” (p. 121). A recent development of 
ethnotheology is its departure from its reliance on science as purveyor 
of truth and turning to experience instead. One stream of this thought 
is “~power encounter,” introduced by A. R. Tippett, a former misslonary 
to Polynesia. Charles Kraft advocates it because he sees faith, not as 
“a lot of doctrinal details” but rather as “a kind of faith relationship to 
God which is behavioral rather than informational” (pp.122-123). 
Heldenbrand emphasizes that while his own “discussion of faith is silent 
about the subject of Christian experience, it in no way contradicts the 
personal knowledge of God nor arighteous life as essential parts of the 
Christian faith (cf. 1 John 1:12-14)” (p.123). Another stream of mysticism 
now in Christian evangelical church and mission work is the “signs and 
wonders movement” which demands, in the words of Peter Wagner, 
one of its adherents, “the working of the supernatural (miraculous 
healing and exorcism) in daily experience” (p.130). He believes that 
“God and the supernatural are much more distant for (Christian) 
conservatives than for the average person from the Third World” 
(p.131). Some practitioners of the “signs and wonders movement,” 
such as Korean pastor Paul Yongghi Cho in his book The Fourth 
Dimension, do not shun the methods of occultism and mind science 
commen to Eastern religions such as Buddhism and Soka Gakkai. 
Again, the clear preaching of the true Gospel is adulterated so that 
“conversions,” no matter how large in number, become questionable 
to say the least. 

As Heldenbrand states, what is at issue in these and other similar 
movements is “a perspective on ultimate origins, and an understand- 
ing of providence, sin, salvation, and the final consummation” (p. 135). 
In addition, both ethnotheology and its more mystical rivals induce 
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false guilt in those who witness to unbelievers, for would they not have 
many more conversions to their credit if only they tailored their mes- 
sage to the listeners and their cultures, or did more “signs and won- 
ders”? We wholeheartedly agree with Heldenbrand’s summary and 
conclusion: 
Two teachings have run throughout the writings we have so 
briefly surveyed: (1) That since the Bible involves man, who is 
finite and limited, the Bible must of necessity be limited and 
hence relative; (2) That we should base ourselves on human 
interpretations rather than on the words of the Bible. These 
two teachings threaten both the church and its mission in the 
world. They threaten to twist or negate the doctrines of the 
Christian faith before they are proclaimed, so that the church 
no longer dispenses life to those who will receive it. They 
threaten to remove the imperative of the new birth in order to 
replace the church with “Christian” people groups, or a world 
power which is neither the church nor the kingdom of 
God. (p.143) 
Together with its copious footnotes, informative appendixes and ex- 
tensive bibliography this is a book every Christian, especially missionar- 
les, pastors, seminary students and church officers in charge of 
missionary outreach should read, digest and share with fellow believ- 
ers. Highest recommendation. 


- Reviewed by Ellen Myers 


Editor's Note: We are deeply grateful to our faithful member Alfred E. 
Bouter, Maranatha Ministries, P.O. Box 677, Hawkesbury, ONT, Canada 
K6A 3CB, for bringing this most important book to our attention. 


Douglas Groothuis, Revealing the New Age Jesus: Challenges to 
Orthodox Views of Christ. Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 1990. 
Paper, 264 pp. incl. extensive Bibliography and Index. 


Douglas Groothuis has written what is probably the best single 
book on the New Age, Unmasking the New Age, and _ its sequel, 
Confronting the New Age. His new, equally scholarly and well- 
reasoned book begins with an examination of the life, teaching, 
claims and credentials of Christ. 

The elementary biblical facts about Jesus Christ summarized here 
ought to be familiar to every adult claiming to be a Christian, but are 
not. George Gallup pointed out at the recent convention of the 
Evangelical Press Association that "We revere the Bible, but don‘t read 
it ... We believe the Ten Commandments to be valid rules for living, 
although we can‘t name them ... We believe in God, but this God... 
does not command our total allegiance. We have other gods before 
him.” Statistics show Americans are ignorant about the doctrines and 
history of their chosen faith. Half of the nation’s Christians do not know 
who delivered the Sermon on the Mount. This reviewer knows a lady 
in her sixties who was surprised to find out from a movie that Christ was 
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crucifled; she had thought he was shot! She has been amember of a 
mainline Protestant church for many years. With such ignorance 
among “Christians,” it is no wonder New Age and cult teachings 
prosper. The first three chapters of Revealing the New Age Jesusshould 
therefore be carefully read and kept in mind before tackling the longer 
part which deals with the portrayal of the pseudo-Jesus or “Christ” in 
the source materials of today’s New Age teaching. 

Chief among these teachings Groothuis describes in detail are the 
writings of the Gnostics of the first three centuries A.D. Anyone who has 
studied ancient Gnosticism will applaud Groothuis for his meticulous 
scholarship and clear, concise summary of this complicated heretical 
teaching. Groothuis also deals with the claims that Jesus was an 
Essene, the Jesus of the Aquarian “gospel,” or the “Cosmic Christ” of 
such as Pierre Teilhard de Chardin and Matthew Fox. He clearly shows 
that the true Jesus Christ of the Bible has nothing in common with all 
these phantom Christs of demonic inspiration. 

The concluding chapter, “Jesus and the Cosmic Christ,” is most 
informative. In his discussion of the Christ of Scripture as the Logos 
Groothuis quotes Jaroslav Pelikan‘s excellent statement on the original 
meaning of the term “Logos” in the Gospel of John: “ ‘Logos of God’ 
when applied to Jesus Christ meant far more than ‘Word of God,’ more 
even than divine revelation ... Employing the specific name Logos 
implied in addition to this that what had come in Jesus Christ was also 
the Reason and Mind of the cosmos.” Groothuis adds: 

John borrows aterm, but does not parrot its previous meaning. 

Godiis the Logos. Godis uncreated logic in his very being and 

provides the order, regularity, law and intelligibility to the 

cosmos—not as some impersonal World Soul, but as its per- 
sonal Creator: “Through him all things were made; without him 
nothing was made that has been made” (John 1:3; emphasis 

Groothuis’s). The Maker is not one with the made; yet the 

Maker, the Logos, insures that the cosmos not sink into chaos. 

To put it another way, the Logos is the cosmic or universal 

support system for all the qualities and quantities of created 

being. More vividly, “In him was life, and that life was the light 

of men” (1:4). John further affirms, “The true light that gives 

light to every man was coming into the world” (Jn 1:9). (p.224) 


The vast bibliography is outstanding and the index very helpful. Highly 
recommended for personal reading and as a possible church study 
course. 


- Reviewed by Ellen Myers 
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In God's Image After All: How Psychology Supports Biblical 
Creationism, Paul D. Ackerman, Baker Book House: Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (1990). 


Paul Ackerman recounts his own transformation from the darkness 
of behaviorist non-existence to the light of profound joy, a joy arising 
from the realization that God is both Savior and Creator. In doing so he 
joins a host of others who were introduced to creationism by Henry 
Morris. Faced with the dilemma of what to do as a Christian psycholo- 
gist with a discipline founded upon secular humanism, he resolved to 
followin the footsteps of others such as Morris, Gish and Parker who had. 
been able to show physical, geological and biological evidences of 
creation and design from their professional studies, This book is a result 
of that decision and provides a significant contribution to man’s 
understanding of himself and the nature of his created identity. 

Since truth only comes through the light of Scripture, the Word 
furnishes him with the framework to which every observation and 
speculation of manis submitted. When fallen men reject the testimony 
of scripture as well as that in their own hearts they subsequently make 
erroneous assumptions regarding the nature of man. It is only by 
building a psychology on the firm foundation of God’s word that we 
are able to see the spiritual significance of a number of findings. The 
view of man which results from using Scripture as a standard reveals a 
character which Is creative, dependent and depraved. The psychol- 
ogy which results is able to point us towards God our Father rather than 
away from Him. 

Ackerman cites several different types of findings regarding the 
character of man which parallel those described in Scripture. For 
example, he discusses the responses of man to situational determi- 
nants, as an example of his dependence on others. In some cases, 
subjects have been persuaded with alarming ease to perform mean- 
Ingless work for hours or to give dangerous shocks to other subjects. On 
the positive side, increases in helping behavior can also easily be 
prompted by the simplest of manipulations. On the practical side, 
extreme care must be taken when gathering eyewitness testimony 
least it be biased by subtle cues from the investigator. 

In addition to his dependence, man is also morally flawed, a 
feature which has been documented by studies on children and lying. 
Not only is he very susceptible to outside influences, he Is unable to 
make the choices he knows to be correct. The picture which results 
clearly shows the folly of humanism, for men and women will never 
identify their true potentials much less reach them without reference 
to the design and purposes of their Maker. 

Ackerman points clearly to the spiritual implications behind other 
findings, such as man’s incessant search for meaning which Is futile 
unless it includes God and His plans for us. Research with the elderly 
points to the need we have fo at least believe we are in control, even 
though we also demonstrate an inability to withstand the influences of 
our environment. He points out that conditioning, or learning which 
has become a habit, may be perceived as a type of rest which God’s 
provision allows. Because of such automatic behavior we don't have 
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when it comes to saving man himself, the centerpiece of God's 
creation, they cringe. 

Human life is now treated as merely a disposable commodity. If 
@ woman conceives and she doesn’t want a baby, she can just 
abort the “fetus” without troubling about doing away with a human 
life created by God. Physically handicapped babies, mentally re- 
tarded babies, babies that nobody wants—if they are no more than 
the mechanical by-products of human sex, why should we allow for 
alifetime of suffering when we can end life even as it begins? 

Sure, | suffer. Would | still be human if | didn’t? Some days it’s 
hard for me to get up. Yes, it has turned out that | can walk, clothe 
myself and feed myself. | have my own car and can get around 
quite well. | have a college degree and a fancy portfolio of articles 
to show people. But still, to many kids | am just another “retarded” 
guy to laugh at. To many adults, | am somebody to talk down to or 
tolgnore altogether. To potential employers, |am too much of a risk. 

But all of us suffer at certain times in our life. ... It’s just part of the 
human reality that we need to accept as part of God’s plan for us, 
as a way of coming to know Him, and His own sufferings, better. ... 

The real value of human life comes from God. In the words of 
St.Paul: “The God who made the world and alll things in it, since He is 
Lord of heaven and earth, does not dwell in temples made with 
hands ... since He gives to alll life and breath and all things” (Acts 
17:24-25). 


Reprinted and slightly abridged from All About Issues, March 1990, 
published by American Life League, P. O. Box 1350, Stafford, VA 22554. 
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His Cross for All 


O, the pain of dying 

Son of God all alone. 

Betrayed with a Kiss 

mocked and bruised with angry blows 
stripes upon His back. 

Tears of bloodshed 

from a piercing crown of thorns, 

fell upon His Holy Body. 


He our Savior took our place, 

carried His cross 

to cold iron nails 

waiting to meet warm flesh. 

To hands that once held children 

feet that walked many miles, miles for us. 
He hung for all upon the cross. 


Only a man so many claimed 

from the crib to the grave. 

But in the tomb He did not stop 
for in three days He rose again. 
His empty tomb spoke loudly 

when angels rolled the stone away. 
If we humbly come before His cross 
Eternal Life will live in us. 


Mary Tenbrink, 
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Calvary ‘s Path 


God prepared a precious path 

to the golden gateway to heaven. 
Do you hear His call? 

Silent His ways, 

yet, devoted Father to all. 


Let us journey forth 

quiet... still... 

Seeking God's face 

searching our soul 

each step that we go 

toward the blood-stained cross. 
Sinless death, 

hope for the lost. 


Now stands His reason 
an eternal season. 


Love, 
Mary Tenbrink. 
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